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Abstract : Accepting Diller’s challenge to justify “global atheism,” despite its 
supposed crushing burden of knowledge, this paper argues that the global atheist 
bears no extraordinary burden. In fact, all atheism is global atheism, as an atheist 
lacks any and all god-beliefs; while a local theist, who accepts one of the myriad god- 
beliefs over all others, has a special burden to account for that choice. Surveying the 
diversity of god-concepts across religions and how atheists dismiss and discard them, 
this paper provides an inductive and philosophical foundation of global atheism—as 
well as illustrating that local theisms are more prone to blending and overlapping 
than allowed in Diller’s scheme. 
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o you believe in God?” 
“No.” 

Then you are an atheist?” 
Yes, I am.” 

Do you believe in Allah?” 

No.” 


“Do you believe in Zeus?” 
“No.” 


“Do you believe in Odin?” 

“No.” 

“Do you believe in Vishnu?” 

“No matter what god you name, the answer is going to be no.” 


A colleague of mine likes to repeat something that his pastor 
supposedly told his flock. Given the opportunity to address an atheist, the 
pastor would say, “Tell me what god you disbelieve in, and I probably 
disbelieve in him too.” My colleague finds this retort clever, as no doubt did 
the pastor and his audience (I wonder if the preacher has ever actually tried 
this tactic on an atheist, and how the atheist responded). But it profoundly 
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misunderstands both theism and atheism and explains much of the confusion 
among philosophers of religion about religious belief and non-belief. 

To clarify some of this muddle, Jeanine Diller introduces the 
interesting distinction between local and global theism and atheism. The 
obvious problem, as our hypothetical interlocutors at the opening of this essay 
illustrate, is that there are lots of theisms, often if not always highly 
incompatible with each other. Accordingly, Diller understands, in a way that 
our friend the pastor does not, that “theism cannot consistently affirm God on 
all notions”—or it might be better to say that a theist can only intelligibly 
believe in one of the available god-concepts at a time, which is her definition 
of “local theism .” 1 In contrast, she contends, “atheism is consistent in both its 
global form and its local form, since... it is consistent to deny that there is a 
god on one, some, or all notions of God .” 2 Strangely, then, she concludes that 
“currently all atheism should be local,” insisting that no scholar (at least no 
“philosopher”) has avowed global atheism and that aspiring global atheists 
confront an unbearable burden of “denying all local notions” of god(s) while 
“theists need affirm only one ” 3 and/or of mounting arguments that debunk all 
god(s), not just the local god(s ). 4 

In this essay, I accept Diller’s challenge. As for the assertion that there 
are no avowed global atheists, hier stehe ich, as Martin Luther allegedly 
declared. More importantly, I argue that all atheism is global atheism, that 
atheism is of necessity global atheism, since an atheist is without any of the 
local theisms; otherwise, she is a theist. That is an empirical fact but can also 
be supported with logical principles. In making my case, I will not be 
examining the particular reasons that individual atheists give for eschewing 
god(s), which may be evidential, emotional, or other, nor will I be assessing 
the justification of those reasons. I merely note that there are people—a lot of 
people these days—who believe in no god(s). This analysis will allow us to 
better comprehend atheism, theism(s), religion(s), and god(s). Ironically, it 
will also demonstrate that, contrary to Diller’s other claim, not all theisms are 
entirely local, and individuals can and do often entertain or believe in multiple 
local gods without suffering the inherent incompatibility of those beings. 


1 Jeanine Diller, “Global and Local Atheisms,” International Journal for Philosophy 
of Religion 79, no. 1 (2016): 8, https://doi.org/10.1007/slll53-015-955Q-l . 

2 Ibid., 9. 

3 Ibid., 12. 

4 Ibid., 16. 
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Theism and Atheism, Local and Global 

Diller’s notion of local and global theism is simple enough, even if it 
perhaps does not quite accurately reflect the thinking of real-live theists. She 
explains that any theism makes a variety of assertions about the properties of 
its god(s), including frequently that there is more than one. Thus, the various 
theisms are “conjunctions of properties that particular thi nk ers assume God 
would have .” 5 One specific theism, say Christianity, ascribes certain 
properties (e.g., that their god had a son), while another theism, say Islam, 
assigns other properties (e.g., that their god never had a son). Each of these 
would be, in her terminology, a local theism, manifestly in contradiction with 
the other. It goes without saying—and she does not deal with it—that a local 
theism like Christianity may be internally diverse and contradictory, for 
instance over the trinity of the deity, the essence of Jesus, the personality and 
wishes of the god, and many other issues, making such a local theism in 
actuality a bundle of even more local theisms. If a local theism is a 
conjunction or set of propositions about a god, then a local atheism is the 
disavowal of that set—in other words, an atheist would be, in her construction, 
an a-Christian or an a-Muslim or an a-Hindu, and so on. 

As Diller rightly notes, as an empirical matter no potential theism 
could simultaneously affirm all of the god-claims in the world’s religions (in a 
different world, with fewer religions and fewer god-claims, maybe they 
could). A theism that embraced all of the plethora of god-talk would be a 
global theism, and “there is no coherent global theism: all coherent theisms 
are local theisms...or conjunctions of compossible local theisms .” 6 On the 
other hand, as we acknowledged above, Diller grants that global atheism does 
not face such a logical problem: “it is consistent to deny that there is a God on 
one, some or all notions of God .” 7 So global atheism is at least theoretically 
coherent and possible in a way that global theism is not. 

So far, so good. The trouble arises when Diller insists that global 
atheisms (in the plural?) “face two main problems: (a) it is difficult to grasp 
the force of a global atheism, and (b) it is even more difficult to argue it .” 8 
Oddly, she bases this contention on the same premise that makes global 
theism impossible—that “there are many notions of God worth the name .” 9 


5 Diller, “Global and Local Atheisms,” 7. 

6 Ibid., 9. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid., 11. 

9 Ibid. 
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By “force” of global atheism, she appears to mean, “How many of these 
notions of God does a global atheist have to know...?” which leads to her 
second supposed problem: identifying as a global atheist “entails a 
responsibility to know what at least some of the going notions of God are.... 
[In fact,] global atheists need to know more about how God might be 
conceived than theists do, since they are denying all local notions and theists 
need affirm only one.” 10 And they must know still more, namely, convincing 
arguments against each and every god and god-claim across all the local 
theisms. The task of the aspiring global atheist, she concludes, “is not 
impossible work, but it is a lot of work” 11 —too much allegedly for any current 
and honest atheist to undertake. Ultimately, 

considerable work remains to justify global atheism: atheists need to 
multiply argumentation in the field to target and deny at least the most 
important local theisms that comprise the conjuncts in the global claim in 
(3), whether they do so piecemeal or with a generalizing strategy. Until 
this work is done, atheists should be local atheists, not global ones. 12 

Varieties of Theist Experience 

There is no escaping the fact that philosophy, and Western scholarship 
in general as well as popular discourse on religion, has been inappropriately 
focused on one local theism—Christianity—over other theisms, not to 
mention non-theistic religions. Indeed, even in Diller’s thousand-page opus on 
models of gods and other ultimate realities, she and co-editor Asa Kasher 
confess that “Christian perspectives on ultimate reality unduly predominate 
here, owing to the state of current Western philosophy of religion and our own 
contacts within it.” 13 In other words, most of philosophy of religion, and not 
just the debate between theism and atheism, has been exposition and 
fulmination about one local theism. 

Take Richard Swinburne’s famous definition of god as “a person 
without a body (i.e., a spirit), present everywhere, the creator and sustainer of 
the universe, able to do everything (i.e., omnipotent), knowing all things, 


10 Diller, “Global and Local Atheisms,” 12. 

11 Ibid., 13. 

12 Ibid., 16. 

13 Jeaninc Diller and Asa Kasher, “Introduction,” in Models of God and Alternative 
Ultimate Realities, ed. Jeaninc Diller and Asa Kasher (Dordrecht, Netherlands: Springer, 2013), 
1; emphasis added. 
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perfectly good, a source of moral obligation, immutable, eternal, a necessary 
being, holy and worthy of worship.” 14 This is in fact not a definition of god 
but the characterization of one particular god, and a contentious 
characterization even within Christianity. For instance, Spinoza did not 
conceive of the Christian god as a person. In other religions, there are quite 
opposing god-concepts— or sometimes no god-concepts at all. That is why I 
do not use, and 1 encourage others not to use, the capitalized “God” when 
talking about god(s) in general; “God” is a proper noun, the name of a specific 
god (the Judeo-Christian god), not a common noun or term for a category and 
definitely not an analytical concept. 

A small sampling of the panorama of local theisms illustrates what 
theism and atheism are up against. Among the ancients, almost always 
polytheists, the world was full of gods who were not necessarily sources or 
models of morality, nor were they omnipotent or eternal. Zeus sexually 
assaulted more than one human woman and committed incest with his sister 
Hera. Ancient gods were often petty, jealous, and violent. They were also not 
all-powerful; many gods, from Thor to Ares and Poseidon, had very narrow 
portfolios, such as throwing thunderbolts or ruling the sea. Not all were 
creators of the universe, as not all were present before the creation of the 
universe; many were second- or third-generation gods, as deities regularly 
were bom and died. They were therefore clearly not all eternal. 

The Aztec cosmos began when the god Nanahuatzin threw him s elf 
into a fire in order “to be the sun, to bring the dawn,” following which many 
of the gods sacrificed themselves. 15 Later the “Mother Goddess” Coatlicue 
birthed four hundred godlings, including the goddess Coyalxauhqui who led a 
revolt against her. On the eve of the battle on the sacred mountain, Coatlicue 
bore the male war god Huitzilopochtli who, emerging full-grown and armed, 
slew his sister and tossed her body down the mountain—setting the precedent 
for human sacrifice. For the Dogon of West Africa, the supreme god Amma 
created two pairs of androgynous twins, but when one of the lower twins 
(Ogo) threatened Amma’s divine design, he ordered one of the higher twins 
(Nomma Semu) to execute the upstart, beginning with castration and ending 
with slitting Ogo’s throat. 

If these tales of gods are strange and unsettling, the world’s gods get 
stranger still. The Konyak Nagas of India recognized a sky god called Gawang 


14 Richard Swinburne, The Coherence of Theism (Oxford, England: Clarendon Press, 

1977), 2. 

15 David Carrasco, “Human Sacrifice: Aztec Rites,” in Encyclopedia of Religion, 2nd 
ed., vol. 6, ed. Lindsay Jones (Detroit, MI: Macmillan, 2005), 4187. 
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or Zangbau. A highly personal being and the creator of the universe, he had 
the form of a gargantuan human and was invoked in daily life and key social 
occasions in the culture as the protector of morality who punished 
wrongdoing. But the Azande (north-central Africa) god Mbori or Mboli was 
morally neutral and not terribly interested in human affairs. Locals did not 
even have clear and consistent “beliefs” about him: some said he moved about 
on the earth, but others disagreed. 16 

While the Konyak Nagas and the Azande disagreed about gods as 
moral beings, other religions diverged on the question of creation. The Kaguru 
of East Africa spoke of a god called mulungu who was a universe creator, but 
the people did not know the story of this creation nor care very much; the god 
itself was imagined as human-like but with only one foot, arm, eye, and ear. 17 
The islanders of Ulithi in Micronesia made claims about several gods, none of 
whom were creators, and their religion contained no creation story. There was 
a high god, Ialulep, who was described as very large, old, and weak, with 
white hair, and who held the “thread of life” of each person and decided when 
a person would die by breaking the thread. Subordinate to him were numerous 
sky gods and earth gods, including his son Lugeilang, who liked the company 
of human women and fathered the trickster god Iolofath. The earth gods 
included ones with more or less specific natural and social jurisdictions, like 
Palulap the Great Navigator, Ialulwe the patron-god of sailors, Solang the 
patron-god of canoe-builders, and so on. 18 

Other anomalous gods are found among the !Kung, the Piaroa, and the 
Semai. The foraging !Kung or Ju/hoansi of the Kalahari Desert had a great 
god Gao Na and a lesser god Kauha, each with a wife and children in a sky- 
home. Gao Na possessed human form and human tastes and shortcomings 
including hunger, passion, stupidity, and frustration and did not inspire awe or 
reverence—and neither god was the prime religious focus of the society. 19 
Speaking of unpleasant gods, the Piaroa of Venezuela told of two gods, 


16 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Social Anthropology and Other Essays (New York: The Free 
Press, 1962). 

17 T. O. Beidelman, The Kaguru: A Matrilineal People of East Africa (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1971), https://doi.Org/10.2307/l 158999 . 

18 William A. Lessa, Ulithi: A Micronesian Design for Living (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston, 1966), https://doi.Org/10.1525/aa.1967.69.5.02a00240 . 

19 Richard Katz, Boiling Energy: Community Healing Among the Kalahari Kung 
(Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University Press, 1982). 
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Kuemoi and Wahari, the former envisioned as a violent, ugly cannibal, 20 while 
the Semai of Malaysia, renowned for their nonviolence, were partly kept 
passive by a god who tormented them as a “vicious ludicrous monster” and “a 
stupid, incontinent, violent dupe” who deserved their “frightened distaste.” 21 

Even Swinburne’s initial and essential quality of a deity, immateriality 
or disembodiment, is not shared by all gods. In many traditions, gods are, at 
least partially or temporarily, material beings—or if they lacked bodies, 
humans could provide physical forms for them. Buddhist Sherpas performed 
rituals in which the gods were called into the material world and invited to 
“take a seat” in a molded dough figure or torma, which served as a body for 
the gods, enabling the gods to accept material gifts from humans and, more 
significantly, to experience human passions and pains. 22 Japanese Shinto 
shrines (jinja or god-home) feature an inner sanctuary (,shintai or god-body) 
consisting of a stone, weapon, text, or other object for the god to inhabit. 23 
Most famously, E. E. Evans-Pritchard struggled with the Nuer (East Africa) 
concept of kwoth, which he, a Catholic, desperately wanted to equate to his 
notion of a god. In one sense, kwoth seems to be a particular being, construed 
as existing in the sky and associated with celestial objects and events like rain 
and lightning. At the same time, it manifests itself as various types of named 
spirits, including kwoth nhial (spirits of the sky) and kwoth piny (spirits of the 
earth). Kwoth, then, is one and many spirits simultaneously. 24 

Then there are the peoples whose religions have no god-concept at all, 
such as the Warlpiri of Aboriginal Australia or the Mbuti of the Congo. The 
central Warlpiri concept of jukurrpa (Dream or The Dreaming) has nothing to 
do with gods or theism, and for the Mbuti the closest thing to a divinity was 
their living sentient forest. 25 Many such societies dealt with other kinds of 


20 Joanna Overing, “Images of Cannibalism, Death, and Domination in a ‘Non- 
Violent’ Society,” in The Anthropology of Violence, ed. David Riches (Oxford, England: Basil 
Blackwell, 1986), https://doi.org/10.3406/isa. 1986.1001 . 

21 Robert K. Dentan, Overwhelming Terror: Love, Fear, Peace, and Violence among 
Semai of Malaysia (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2008), 
https://doi.org/10.1017/s00224634110002Q8 . 

22 Sherry Ortner, Sherpas Through their Rituals (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1978), https://doi.org/10.1017/CBQ9780511621796 . 

23 Daniel Clarence Holtom, The National Faith of Japan: A Study of Modern Shinto 
(New York: Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 1965 [1938]), https://doi.org/10.2307/2382693 . 

24 E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Nuer Religion (New York and Oxford, England: Oxford 
University Press, 1956), https://doi.org/10.2307/1156222 . 

25 Colin M. Turnbull, The Forest People: A Study of the Pygmies of the Congo (New 
York: Touchstone, 1961). 
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beings and forces (e.g., animal spirits, ancestral spirits, ghosts, witches, 
sorcerers, ad infinitum ) but were perfectly content without god(s). 

Thus, Diller is more correct than perhaps she realizes that the world is 
awash in gods with the most varied and extraordinary qualities, often 
exhibiting little that Abrahamic religions attribute to their gods. It goes 
without saying that a philosophy of god(s) cannot dwell on Christianity any 
more than a philosophy of language can dwell on English. Philosophy of 
religion does not typically take into account religious ethnographies like the 
ones featured here, but clearly it should and must. 

How Atheists (and Theists) Lack Belief in God(s) 

I contend that we are both atheists. I just believe in one less god than you. 
When you understand why you dismiss all the other possible gods, you 
will understand why I dismiss yours. 

Stephen Roberts 

The inventory of gods surveyed above is a tiny fraction of the god- 
concepts populating the world’s religions, if we consider the 2,500 gods 
catalogued by Michael Jordan in his Encyclopedia of Gods, which is far from 
an exhaustive roll. 26 In that light, let us reconsider the burden that global 
atheists allegedly bear. 

Diller posits that global atheism places heavier obligations on the 
atheist than the theist, but I maintain that in the contemporary world, where 
comparative religion classes and general cross-cultural exposure alerts even 
the most hardened theist to divine diversity, the problem of other gods is real 
for the local theist too. Two questions arise: how does the local theist settle on 
belief in a particular local god, and what does that theist do when confronted 
with rival god-beliefs? The answer to the first question, most often, is that the 
theist adopts the god of the reigning religion in the social environment; with a 
few exceptions, and ordinarily moving only slightly between variations of 
their starting god (say, from Catholic to Protestant), people do not leap from 
one god to another radically different god (e.g. the Christian god to the 
Muslim one, let alone some Hindu, Norse, or ancient Greek, Roman, or 
Egyptian deity). But few if any educated modem citizens are unaware of god- 


26 Michael Jordan, M. Encyclopedia of Gods: Over 2,500 Deities of the World (New 
York: Facts on File, 1993). 
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claims in other religions; they have heard of Allah, Zeus, Thor, Vishnu, and 
many more—although probably not Mbori or Gao Na. 

A responsible local theist, such as a Christian, then should be able to 
provide reasons not only for believing in one god but (being aware of at least 
some of them) for not believing in all the other gods. However, some of the 
sharpest minds in the philosophy of religion have performed impressive 
mental gymnastics precisely to avoid that burden. Swinburne, for example, 
accepted a certain burden of proof for his preferred Christian theism, but he 
dismissed any serious need to consider alternative theisms: 

I do not need to make a detailed investigation if I can show that none 
of those religions even claim for themselves characteristics to be 
expected a priori of a true religion and claimed by Christianity, and 
that there is enough evidence that Christianity does have these 
characteristics. For then I will be in a position to argue that there are 
reasons adequate to show that the Christian religion is more likely to 
be true than they are. 27 

The intellectual cheating there is only too blatant: if another religion does not 
meet my standards of a “true religion”—Christian standards, by the way— 
then I can prima facie reject that religion’s truth claims. But of course other 
religions have their own standards of what a true religion or a god should be, 
so this is not a serious or even mature argument. Alvin Plantinga’s 
(non)argument for the Christian god is even more spectacularly circular: if the 
(Christian) god has supplied me with the inherent capacity to believe in him 
(Plantinga’s infamous sensus divinitatis), then I need not produce evidence for 
my god or evidence against all the other gods. But again, beyond the 
indisputable question-begging, any other theism could contend that its god 
installed a sense of its divinity and therefore can and should be believed 
without or despite evidence. 

William Alston offered maybe the most head-spinning non-solution to 
the problem of theistic diversity. Founding theistic belief on “mystical 
perception,” a relatively spurious occupation in the first place, Alston posited 
that some “doxastic practice” shapes that perception into a belief which is 
subsequently difficult to challenge or reject. 28 Such doxastic practices are 


27 Richard Swinburne, “Response to My Commentators,” Religious Studies 38, no. 3 
(2002): 310-315, https://doi.org/10.1017/s0034412502006108 . 

28 William P. Alston, Perceiving God: The Epistemology of Religious Experience 
(Ithaca, NY and London: Cornell University Press, 1991). 
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explicitly culturally defined and therefore culturally diverse (i.e., Christianity 
has its practices, Hinduism has its, and Norse religion its). Any such 
experience can and will generate different and discordant beliefs, but happily 
for Alston “incompatible propositions can each be justified for different 
people if what they have to go on is suitably different.” 29 I reckon that this 
means, as Amir Dastmalchain put it in his survey of religious epistemology 
and theistic diversity, “If there is no way to solve the challenge of religious 
diversity then the reasonable thing for a religious believer to do is to continue 
to believe in the reliability of his religious beliefs and not to abandon them.” 30 

Suddenly Stephen Roberts’ aphorism does not sound so flippant. A 
modem theist is not, despite Roberts’ often-quoted words, a sort of atheist- 
plus-one-god. But neither is she a Dillerian innocent who only knows and 
believes in one god. Belief in one god implies, entails, and often enough 
explicitly requires disbelieving in and disputing other gods. In other words, a 
global atheist does not bear a unique burden. A modern informed local theist 
has no more right to remain in ignorance of the legion of god-concepts—and 
no less duty to repudiate them—than an atheist does. At the same time, most 
atheists in Westem/Christian cultures are no more informed about the full 
panoply of gods than theists are. As Diller rightly stresses, “The bulk of 
atheistic reasoning and theistic rebuttal in the field since Hume targets 
classical [i.e., Christian] notions of God.” 31 This is understandable and 
tolerable, since such reasoning and rebuttal are predominantly conducted in a 
Christian context, where the Christian god is, in the words of William James, 
the only “live option,” that is, there is no need to debunk Odin or kwoth 
because nobody in particular believes in or even knows of them. But this sort 
of anti-local theism, this defensive atheism, is merely a tactical adaptation to 
a specific theistic context rather than the essence of atheism. 

Now we come to the heart of Diller’s challenge: “How many of these 
notions of God [rewrite: god(s)] does a global atheist have to know?” 32 1 offer 
the audacious, but I think valid, answer of exactly zero. In fact, I assert that a 
person who knows no god-concepts is the original kind of atheist. If we take 
seriously the meaning of the word atheism— a-theos-ism or no/without-god- 
belief—then the person who has never even been exposed to a god-belief 


29 William P. Alston, Perceiving God, 275. 

30 Amir Dastmalchian, “The Epistemology of Religious Diversity in Contemporary 
Philosophy of Religion,” Philosophy Compass 8, no. 3 (2013): 302-303, 
https://doi.Org/10.l 11 l/phc3.12007 . 

31 Diller, “Global and Local Atheisms,” 13. 

32 Ibid., 12. 
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obviously does not have one. Similarly to the Warlpiri and the Mbuti above, 
they are default global atheists, possessing none of the world’s abundant god- 
propositions. 

I realize that this flies in the face of common, especially polemical, 
portraits of atheism as the active, argumentative, often outspoken, and 
stubborn disbelief in god(s). Such images, however, either take the behavior 
of certain individual atheists (like the so-called “New Atheists” of Dawkins, 
Hitchens, Dennett, and Harris) as indicative of the concept or principle of 
atheism, or they (more or less perniciously) caricature atheism so as to 
marginalize and disparage it. Again, 1 am not dealing in this essay with the 
style or self-understanding of any particular atheist or the atheist movement of 
the moment; I am dealing with the philosophical foundation of atheism. There 
are, I suggest, two ways to be an atheist, just as there are two ways to be a 
theist. The first kind of atheist has never heard a god-claim; the first kind of 
theist has heard only one god-claim. The first kind of atheist lacks any god- 
beliefs because none are available; the first kind of theist has a specific god- 
belief because it is the only one available. Admittedly, this kind of atheist 
would not identify as an atheist, because he is unaware of any god(s) in the 
first place, but that is irrelevant; “atheist” is an analytical term of ours rather 
than a self-description of theirs. 

I know that some if not most philosophers of religion will rebuff my 
argument here on the basis that there is a distinction between a person who 
has never heard a theistic claim (often called a “non-theisf’) and a person who 
has heard one or more and rejected it/them (a veritable “atheist” in their 
terminology). There is indeed a distinction to be made but not the one they 
presume, as the difference for such philosophers usually turns on a fallacious 
understanding of religious belief, in particular the miscomprehension that 
atheists “disbelieve” in god(s) or, worse, “believe that there is no such thing as 
god(s).” Let it be established that the absence of a belief is not a belief Not 
having a belief in god(s) is no more a belief than not collecting stamps is a 
hobby or not smoking is a bad habit. There are, accordingly, two kinds of non- 
smokers in the world: those who live in smoking societies—who may have 
quit smoking or not started at all—and those who live in societies where 
smoking never existed. Call the latter a non-smoker and the former an a- 
smoker if you must, but the difference means nothing: neither has the habit of 
smoking. Call the person who lives or lived in society without god-concepts a 
non-theist and the person who lives in a society with one or more god- 
concepts—who may have quit believing or not started at all—an atheist if you 
must: neither has the belief in god(s). 
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The second and more familiar kind of atheist, then, has heard one or 
more god-claims and rejected it/them; the second kind of theist has heard one 
or more god-claims and rejected all but one, which was Roberts’ real point. 
On this premise, I hold that we could debate who has the greater burden—the 
atheist who finds no god-talk convincing, or the theist who finds one version 
of god-talk convincing but (like Swinburne, Plantinga, and Alston) not all the 
others. And we might find, verily, that the objections that the theist makes to 
the other gods are the same objections that the atheist makes to all gods. 

Let us advance a different kind of categorization than Diller makes, 
not between the local and global atheist but between the default atheist who 
has never heard of god(s) and the argumentative atheist who has heard of 
god(s), who almost certainly lives in a society where god-belief is common if 
not dominant and who therefore must argue against the ambient god(s). I use 
the term “argumentative atheist” not because this person necessarily argues or 
likes arguing about god(s) or arrived at atheism through argumentation, but 
because such a person is inevitably an atheist despite or against a regnant god- 
belief. The specific reasons why an individual rejects the local god(s) are 
diverse and not always “reasoned” in the sense of arrived at by evidence and 
logic, any more than the basis for some individual’s theism is reasoned. The 
atheist may have been raised atheist, may think religion is silly, may have an 
emotional aversion to it, may have had a negative experience with it, etc. 

Setting aside the default atheist, who knows exactly no god(s) by 
definition, we return to Diller’s challenge for the modem global atheist whom 
Diller sees as “denying all local notions” of god. Just to clarify, the aspiring 
global atheist is no more “denying all local notions” than the theist is, because 
she undoubtedly has never heard, and never will hear, all local notions. Even 
I, a professional anthropologist specializing in religion, have not heard “all 
local notions,” because there are infinitely many (and more no doubt 
tomorrow). How many, then, must honest global atheists hear and defeat 
before they are entitled to their global atheism? 

I contend that the question is asked wrongly and unfairly, reiterating a 
fundamental misunderstanding of what atheism is. As suggested immediately 
above, and contrary to all accusations otherwise, atheism does not mean being 
able to prove that any or all god-claims are false and emphatically does not 
mean certainty that god(s) do(es) not exist. It means being without a god- 
belief no more and no less. Ultimately—and one more time, this may not be 
how actual atheists perceive or present themselves—atheism in a theistic 
setting is the dismissal of god-concepts rather than the disproval of such 
concepts. If one can disprove one or more god-concepts, all the better. 
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To grasp how an atheist sees the world, imagine this scene: the 
potential atheist sits before an imposing line of pious religious teachers, each 
bearing a god-belief. These teachers represent theistic traditions from 
Christianity and Islam to Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Mahayana Buddhism, 
ancient polytheisms, tribal religions as discussed above, and new religious 
movements, some of which have not been invented yet. The first supplicant 
describes his god(s) and pleads his case for it through scripture, subjective 
experience, miracles, or whatever; the atheist listens attentively, remains 
unimpressed, says no thanks, sends the theist on his way, and calls “Next!” 
Each subsequent god-advocate repeats the same procedure, and each time the 
patient listener judges the case, finds it wanting, rejects it, and moves along to 
the next candidate. How many of these presentations must the atheist suffer 
through before it is legitimate to conclude that no convincing god-idea is 
forthcoming? Or to put it in not utterly facetious terms in relation to the 
classic syllogism, how many men must we see die before we can rest assured 
that all men are mortal? 

In one sense, then, the deity question, like the mortality question, is 
inductive: once we have heard and decided against a certain number of god- 
claims, and begun to detect the commonalities of these claims, we can 
comfortably if not confidently reason that we are not likely to hear one that is 
convincing. For despite the diversity of god-talk, the claims do quickly 
become relatively repetitive, if some are more outlandish than others. We 
remain open to the diminishingly remote possibility that one of the 2,500 or 
more god-concepts is real, but this gives each god-concept a one-out-of-2,500 
or 0.04 percent chance of being real—and actually much less, since there are 
untold gods overlooked by Jordan’s encyclopedia. Surely then no atheist feels 
the obligation or has the time to sort through all 2,500-plus god-claims to 
identify the true one—when it is entirely possible that they are all false—any 
more than a theist sifts through all the 2,500 god-claims to arrive at the true on 
(and again, what standard, sensus, or doxastic practice would she employ to 
decide?). Thus, each time we discard a god-concept, we become a little harder 
to convert. The atheist, in waving away each god-concept as a variation of the 
ones s/he has already heard and dismissed, moves closer to global atheism. 

As appealing as it is, this narrative, as well as Diller’s basic argument 
and much of the standard case against atheism, assumes that atheists must and 
do swat away each specific instance of god-talk. This portrait is powerfully 
wrong, both conceptually and empirically, empirically because that is not how 
actual atheists operate and conceptually because it is not necessary (if 
possible) to so operate. Atheists do not reject god-claims on a one-by-one 
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basis but reject the god-concept in principle, usually along with the wider 
“spiritual” and “supernatural” principles. 

There are a number of grounds upon which atheists can and do erect 
their principled rejection of god-claims. The first and most obvious is the 
classic burden of proof. A rational person may and should disregard god-talk 
(or any other talk) that is not accompanied by sufficient, compelling, and 
some would say, with justification, extraordinary evidence and logic. Indeed, 
this was Thomas Huxley’s point in coining the term “agnosticism”: not that a 
person should remain perpetually suspended in doubt or indecision over the 
god-question but that a person should not claim any knowledge about god(s) 
unless evidence and logic can be mustered to support the claim. In the absence 
of such evidence and logic, the response “I don’t know” does not mean “I am 
undecided” but rather “I—and you—have no knowledge on that subject,” that 
is, “What you are saying is your belief but not knowledge.” 

Further, while not all atheists (or all theists, for that matter) are 
acquainted with the famous “arguments” for god(s)—the cosmological, the 
ontological, the teleological, and so forth—we know that every such argument 
has been demonstrated to be inadequate. Kant himself demolished the 
ontological argument by proving that “existence” is not a trait or predicate. 
And under the best of circumstances, an argument for god(s) cannot establish 
the existence of any particular god. Therefore, in the absence new and 
persuasive arguments, we can reasonably conclude that the case for god(s) has 
not been made. In this sense, an atheist does not so much disprove each god as 
dismiss god-talk tout court, sweeping it off the table if it has no facts and 
reasoning to support it—which it does not. 

Another path to principled global atheism, although not popular in all 
philosophical circles, is the meaningless of religion language. If it is true that 
god-talk is literally meaningless, then there is no obligation, indeed no way, to 
take any particular god-talk seriously. Michael Martin made the vacuity of 
religious language one of the pillars of positive atheism (positive atheism, like 
a positive defense in jurisprudence, advancing arguments in favor of a 
position, rather than merely challenging or refuting opposing arguments, 
which is negative atheism/defense), pointing to problems of inconsistency, 
vagueness, and nonsensicality, e.g. what is a “living god,” or how can one god 
be composed of three persons? 13 Other religions like Islam find the Trinitarian 
god incomprehensible if not blasphemous, and (some) Christians embrace the 


33 Michael Martin, Atheism: A Philosophical Justification (Philadelphia, PA: Temple 
University Press, 1990). 
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notion not because it is sensible but because it is familiar. In the end, if for 
reasons of linguistic meaninglessness the genus “god” is repudiated, then 
every species of god is repudiated without further ado. 

On the subject of religious language, global atheism can be premised 
on the contestation of wider concepts than god itself. Let us return to 
Swinburne’s definition of god. For the moment, we can disregard the list of 
traits he assigns to a god, since we have ascertained beyond a doubt that those 
are the qualities of some gods and not others. The key portion of his definition 
is the opening portion: a god is a person without a body. Of course, other 
supposed supernatural beings may also be “spirits” or persons without bodies, 
so this is not even diagnostic of gods. If gods are a subset of “persons without 
bodies,” and if we reject the premise that such a thing as “a person without a 
body” exists, then ipso facto there is no such thing as god(s). Now, we have 
no experience of persons without bodies; the very idea of a person without a 
body is counterintuitive and, based on our knowledge of the embodiment of 
mind and personhood, in violation of reality. If we can safely dispose of the 
entire notion of “a person without a body,” then any god-claim that depends 
on that notion automatically fails. I am not necessarily saying that the case 
against persons without bodies is made, but that it would suffice as a logical 
disproof of all god-concepts, relieving us of the burden of the knowing and 
defeating each specific god-claim. 

A similar but broader path to global atheism is described by Bruce 
Milem, who suggests that theism is “the proposition that reality is not solely 
an impersonal order” in the sense of a cosmic order that was founded or can 
be transcended by at least one person, who would be the god. 14 
Notwithstanding that, as we now appreciate, not all gods are cosmos-creators 
and that “transcendence” is another of those Christian concepts not easily or 
appropriately transferred to all religions and their gods, Milem posits in 
contrast that atheism is “the proposition that reality is solely an impersonal 
order.” 35 Now, there are defensible reasons to maintain that the universe is an 
impersonal order—Big Bang cosmology, biological evolution, the apparent 
indifference of the universe to the suffering of sentient beings, and more— 
utterly lacking in supernatural or transcendent persons, so therefore, global 


34 Bruce Milem, “Defining Atheism, Theism, and God,” International Journal for 
Philosophy of Religion 85, no. 3 (2019): 335, https://doi.org/10.1007/slll53-019-097Q2-5 . 

35 Ibid. Strictly speaking, an atheist need not dispute all non-human personhood; if 
atheism means “no god(s),” it would not be inconsistent for a sincere atheist still to believe in 
ancestor spirits or ascended masters, but let us grant this is uncommon and that rational atheists 
would presumably reject these speculations as much as god(s). 
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atheism too becomes a defensible position. Indeed, global atheism would not 
be a proposition, surely not a belief, but a conclusion or consequence of more 
basic knowledge and theories. This is a frequently overlooked but crucial 
point: atheism is not a first premise but an outcome of other thought processes 
that discredit god(s) or render them extraneous. 

Finally, the inductive or anthropological case discussed above, 
together with the emerging field of cognitive evolution, suggests a natural 
cognitive/cultural explanation for god-concepts and for religion in general. In 
full view of the cornucopia of god-concepts, an atheist might reasonably 
conclude that gods, while a marvelous pageantry, are nothing more than 
cultural imaginings, generated by the same mental skills and habits, such as 
agency detection and category formation (and attention to category violation) 
that produce other ideas and experiences. A quaint testament to human 
creativity, admittedly, the very fact that gods—not to mention other religious 
ideas, not to mention non-religious ones like fairies and elves—are so diverse 
and incommensurable warrants the conclusion that gods are merely products 
of the human mind. What is not warranted, although it has been attempted, is 
to build gods back in to the mind by claiming that humans are innate theists (a 
la Plantinga), which is indefensible since the oldest human societies, foragers 
like the Warlpiri and Mbuti, are the least theistic. And anyhow, usually each 
local theism claims that innateness for itself: Muslims like to believe that 
humans are natural Muslims, Christians that we are natural Christians, etc. 
This sort of pleading signifies nothing, demonstrating only that, like the gods 
themselves, the supporting assertions of theism are splendidly culturally 
relative while also rather monotonous. To conclude the inductive argument, 
the global atheist could say that the best reason not to believe in any particular 
god is all the other gods. This deprives all known god-concepts of ontological 
substance and inoculates against all future god-concepts. 

Epilogue: Not All Theism is Local Theism 

I think I have shown that global atheism is not impossible or absent 
among scholars (I avow myself as one), that global atheism bears no unusual 
or crushing burden of knowledge or proof, and that global atheism is 
defensible on principles that rule out god(s), whether god(s) is/are 
demonstrably false or merely immanently dismissible. A fulfilled global 
atheist need not know and refute every actual and potential god—at least no 
more so than a fulfilled local theist must refute all but one. Simply put, every 
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atheist is a global atheist in lacking any god-belief whatsoever, those who hold 
even one god-belief are theists. 

But does the local theist hold only one? I want to conclude with a yet 
more surprising but fair contention, that local theism of Diller’s sort is not the 
only kind of “coherent” theism. Or rather, since I do not desire to grant 
“coherence” of theism, local theism is not the only kind of theism in practice. 

It may be impossible and incoherent to embrace all of the world’s 
gods simultaneously, but it has proven to be remarkably easy, even appealing, 
to embrace quite a few of them at once. The bluntest form of multi-local 
theism, or local multi-theism, is polytheism: worshippers by definition 
recognize and worship multiple gods at one time, with their various 
conjunctions of traits. Meanwhile, the anthropological and sociological 
literature is replete with examples of syncretic or hybrid religions that mix 
elements, including gods, from two or more religious sources, often adding 
new ones of their own ingenuity. Cao Dai, a Vietnamese religion, is a fine 
example: blending aspects of Taoism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
and political and popular culture, this religion, invented in the early 1900s, 
features two main gods, Cao Dai (Highest Lord) and Dieu Tri Kim Man or 
Due Phat Man (Holy Mother) wrapped in the trappings of Catholicism and 
welcoming as divinities and saints such personages as Muhammad, Moses, 
Sun Yat-Sen, Lenin, and Victor Hugo. Other religions like Umbanda and 
Candomble combine or overlap African and Christian ideas, Umbanda for 
instance identifying the orixa or god Oxala with Jesus and the god Xango with 
John the Baptist. The Unification Church, directed by Sun Myung Moon, 
explicitly aims to aggregate all of the gods and religions of the world, while 
Raelism asserts that what humans misconstrue as “gods” are Elohim or simply 
super-intelligent extraterrestrial beings. For good measure, The Evolutionary 
Level Above Humans (TELAH), also known as Heaven’s Gate, the doomsday 
cult whose members killed themselves in 1997—unless their souls really were 
uploaded to the mothership—conjoined Christian apocalyptic thought with 
UFOs and a dash of “Star Trek” lore. 

Finally, New Age religious movements, and even more so individuals 
who are liberated from institutionalized religion by alternative spiritualities, 
often forge an amalgam of the Christian god (with or without his incarnation 
Jesus), Hindu gods, pre-Christian and pagan gods. Native American 
spirituality, and all sorts of other religious odds and ends. One representative 
text, noteworthy because it is intended as a teaching guide for families in 
alternative religions, is Starhawk, Diane Baker, and Anne Hill’s Circle Round: 
Raising Children in Goddess Traditions. In story, song, ritual, and craft, they 
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proclaim their devotion to the Goddess, who is the “living being” also known 
as the earth: “Everything around us is alive and part of her living body— 
animals and plants, of course, but also some things that may not ordinarily 
seem to be alive, such as rocks, mountains, streams, rivers, stars, and 
clouds.” 36 No purely immaterial or spiritual being is she. “We also believe,” 
they explained, “in many different Goddesses and Gods, whom we call by 
many different names,” a few of which mentioned in the book include the 
Blue God, the Green Man, the Homed God, the Japanese goddess Amaterasu, 
Birgit the Irish goddess of the holy well and sacred flame, the goddess 
Cerridwen, Eostar or Ostara the Germanic goddess of fertility, Demeter the 
Greek goddess of growing things, the Ashanti gods Nyama and Nyakpon, and 
more. 37 Are these independent gods or avatars of the Goddess? With this 
question, we are back to kwoth. 

What this all proves is that local theisms are not so incompatible and 
unmixable after all. In fact, religions are composite phenomena, made of 
various and sundry elements including gods, spirit-being spirit-forces, and any 
combination of building blocks such as prayer, ritual, myth, and so on; gods 
themselves are composite concepts, constituted of discrete bits often from 
different traditions. And religions can easily integrate and agglutinate “non¬ 
religious” elements like race, nationalism, science, science fiction, and 
popular culture. And all of these religious and divine composites evolve over 
time. 

Therefore, we may need a category between Diller’s local and global 
theism, something like multi-theism. The conventional local theisms are 
nothing more than the current states of this compounding and evolving 
process, and ersatz mergers like the Goddess tradition are tomorrow’s local 
theisms, just as mainstream Christianity (or Christianizes) and its god are 
products of yesterday’s ersatz mergers. 


36 Starhawk, Diane Baker, and Anne Hill, Circle Round: Raising Children in Goddess 
Traditions (New York: Bantam Books, 1998), 12. 

37 Ibid., 13. 
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